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Exemption 

A  war  playlet  in  one  act  for  two  males  and 
eight  females.     Time  in  presentation  30  minutes. 

CHARACTERS 

Ethel  Cummings,  who  does  not  want  her  hus- 
band to  enlist. 

Harold  Cummings,  her  husband,  who  enlists  in 
spite  of  her. 

Paula  Stickney,  a  butterfly,  who  intends  to 
claim  exemption  for  her  husband  who  has 
been  drafted. 

Dickie  Stickney,  her  husband,  with  a  backbone 
of  his  own. 

Jean, 

Molly, 

gUE  \     Friends  of  Ethel's  and  Paula's. 

Ruth, 

Myrtle, 

A  Maid. 

COSTUMES 

Strictly  modern  and  fashionable  for  women. 
United  States  Army  uniform  for  Harold  Cum- 
mings after  enlistment.  Dickie  Stickney,  Naval 
uniform. 
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Scene — Well-furnished  living  room.  Table 
in  center.  Window  at  left.  Entrance  at  right. 
[As  the  curtain  rises  Ethel  Cummings  is  stand- 
ing beside  table  in  center.  Her  back  is  half 
turned  towards  Harold,  who,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  leans  upon  it  as  he  speaks  very 
slotvly  and  decidedly.'] 

Harold:  My  mind  is  fully  made  up,  and 
nothing  can  change  it.     Nothing,  Ethel. 

Ethel  :     Harold ! 

Harold:  So  far  I  have  listened  to  you  and 
been  a  slacker.  But  nobody  can  make  a  coward 
of  me  all  the  time — not  even  my  wife. 

Ethel  :     You  talk  like  a  brute  ! 

Harold:  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I'm  telling 
you  the  truth,  that's  all.  If  I  stay  out  of  this 
I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  people  in  the  face  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  So  I've  enlisted  in  the  Six- 
tieth Engineers  —  for  immediate  service  in 
France. 

Ethel  :  No,  no,  not  that !  That's  the  most 
dangerous  branch  of  the  service. 

Harold:  Dangerous,  fiddlesticks!  If  you 
mean  it's  the  branch  that  is  apt  to  see  some 
smoke  and  powder,  I  hope  it  is.     I  enlisted  to 
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fight — not  for  some  cushy  job  back  of  the  lines. 
[He  goes  to  Ethel  and  takes  her  hand,  which  she 
lets  him  hold  passively.']  In  a  way  it  seems  hard, 
little  girl,  I  admit.  "But  I  feel  it  is  up  to  me. 
It's  something  that  is  come  my  way  and  I  must 
be  game.  Don't  you  understand?  Can't  you? 
You  know  it  isn't' as  though  I  left  you  to  work 
or  struggle  along  on  a  scanty  allowance.  You'll 
not  miss  me  so  far  as  money  is  concerned. 

Ethel  [snatching  away  her  hand  and  going  to 
window]  :  As  though  I  thought  of  money, 
Harold ! 

Harold:  Haven't  you  a  spark  of  patriotism 
in  you? 

Ethel:  Not  a  glimmer  where  you  are  con- 
cerned. 

Harold  :     I'm  ashamed  of  you  ! 

Ethel:  I'm  telling  you  the  truth  as  you  told 
me  a  few  moments  ago. 

Harold:  There's  no  use  talking  any  longer. 
I'm  going  for  my  uniform.  [He  goes  to  win- 
dow and  tries  to  turn  Ethel's  face  towards  Ins. 
She  shakes  off  his  hand.]  Come,  be  a  good 
fellow!  [Ethel  refuses  to  turn.  Harold  shrugs 
his  shoulders.]  Very  well.  I'm  off.  [He  strides 
to  door,  opens  it,  turns  back  and  speaks.]  Ethel ! 
[Ethel  does  not  turn.     He  goes  out  and  bangs 
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the  door.  The  moment  he  is  gone  Ethel  runs 
frantically  across  the  stage,  opens  the  door  and 
calls  to  him.  He  docs  not  answer.  She  runs 
back  to  window,  knocks  and  calls.  He  does  not 
hear.  She  flings  herself  doivn  in  a  chair  and 
buries  her  head  in  her  hands.    Enter  a  maid.] 

Maid:     Mrs.   Stickney  is  below,  madame. 

Ethel  [raising  her  head.]  Send  her  up. 
[Exit  maid.  Ethel  hastily  arranges  her  hair  and 
snatches  up  her  knitting.  As  Mrs.  Stickney  en- 
ters she  is  busily  working.] 

Mrs.  Stickney  :  Here  she  is,  knitting  like  an 
old  granny.  How  many  sweaters  does  this  make 
you've  knit,  Ethel? 

Ethel:  Ten.  Take  off  your  hat  and  coat 
and  be  comfortable. 

Mrs.  S. :  Ten !  My  goodness,  you've  done 
your  bit  all  right.  I  came  a  little  before  time, 
didn't  I?  What  time  was  it  we  were  to  meet, 
anyway  ? 

Ethel:     I'm  glad  you  did  come  early. 

Mrs.  S. :  Tilly  told  me  to  tell  you  she  couldn't 
possibly  get  away  this  afternoon.  All  the  other 
girls  will  be  on  hand,  though.  I  saw  Harold 
rushing  along  like  a  whirlwind.  Where  was  he 
going  so  tempestously? 

Ethel:     After  his  uniform.     He's  enlisted. 
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Mrs.  S. :     What ! 

Ethel:     Yes,  he's  enlisted. 

Mrs.  S. :  But  how  foolish  of  him.  He  didn't 
have  to,  did  he  ?  He's  over  draft  age,  too,  wasn't 
he? 

Ethel:     Three  whole  months. 

Mrs.  S. :  I  call  that  downright  foolishness. 
Now  there's  Dickie;  he's  in  the  draft.  But  I'm 
going  to  have  him  claim  exemption. 

Ethel:     Can  you  do  that? 

Mrs.  S.  [taking  out  a  pink  sweater  and  begin- 
ning to  knit]  :  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,  if  I  get  a 
good  lawyer.  You  see,  he  couldn't  give  me 
enough  to  live  on  and  I'd  have  to  go  back  to 
father.  Business  hasn't  been  good  this  year  and 
he'd  have  to  strain  a  point  to  keep  me. 

Ethel:  Why,  Paula,  I've  always  understood 
that  your  father  was  the  richest  man  in  town. 
At  least  you've  said  so  a  great  many  times. 

Mrs.  S. :  Oh,  well,  I  can  make  a  point  of  it 
if  I  warit  to. 

Ethel:     But  does  Dickie  want  exemption? 

Mrs.  S. :  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth. 
He  does  not.  But  I  told  him  he  simply  could 
not  go.  I'm  ill  half  the  time  now,  and  I'd  die 
of  anxiety  if  he  went  to  war. 

Ethel  :  It  takes  a  lot  of  anxiety  to  kill, 
Paula. 
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Mrs.  S. :  How  sarcastic  you  are.  That's  an- 
other excuse  I'm  going  to  use  with  the  lawyer. 
I  thought  you  might  like  some  pointers  in  case 
you  wanted  to  claim  exemption  for  Harold. 

Ethel  :  I  couldn't  get  him  released  from 
service.  He'd  die  of  shame  if  I  even  mentioned 
it.     He's  wild  to  go. 

Mrs.  S. :  I  know  a  woman  whose  husband  en- 
listed and  was  in  England,  and  she  made  some 
kind  of  a  fuss.    They  sent  the  man  home,  too. 

Ethel:  I  wouldn't  dare  try  such  a  scheme, 
and  you'd  better  not,  Paula.  Hark,  I  hear  the 
girls.     [Enter  Jean,  Molly,  Sue  and  Ruth.] 

Jean  :  Here  we  are.  Have  you  begun  an- 
other sweater,  Ethel  Cummings?  And  you, 
Paula  Stickney,  still  knitting  on  pale  pink.  Why 
don't  you  knit  on  khaki  ? 

Paula:  It's  such  heavy  yarn  it  tires  me  to 
death. 

Jean  :  I  saw  your  man  in  the  recruiting  office 
in  uniform,  Ethel.     What  did  that  mean?' 

Ethel:     He's  enlisted. 

Sue:  Three  cheers  for  him.  And  you,  too, 
Ethel — to  let  him  go  when  he  wasn't  actually 
obliged  to. 

Molly  :     What  branch  is  he  going  in  for  ? 
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Ethel  :     I  think  he  said  the  engineering  corps. 

Sue:  Of  course,  he  has  his  C.  E.  from  col- 
lege, hasn't  he  ?  How  about  Dickie,  Paula  ?  Has 
he  enlisted  yet? 

Paula  :  No,  he  hasn't.  But  he's  in  the  draft. 
I  don't  think  he  can  pass  the  examination,  though. 

Molly:     Which  one — mental  or  physical? 

Paula:  His  eyes  are  bad,  you  know.  I  pass 
over  the  slur  on  his  mental  condition.  And 
again  I  couldn't  live  on  what  he'll  leave  me. 

Molly:  Your  father's  still  working,  isn't  he? 
So  long  as  he  continues  in  the  patent  medicine 
business  you  should  worry  about  Dickie's  income. 

Sue:  Stop  squabbling,  girls.  It's  Paula's 
own  affair  about  Dickie,  Molly.  Did  you  know 
Dr.  Bradley  is  going  to  France  with  a  Red  Cross 
unit? 

Paula:  Oh,  dear!  He  was  the  best  doctor 
in  town  and  the  only  one  who  understood  my 
case. 

Jean  :  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  Dickie 
looking  at  the  enlistment  posters  the  other  day, 
Paula.  You  mustn't  let  him  do  that  or  he'll  get 
trench  fever. 

Sue:     Stop  teasing  Paula. 

Ruth  :     When  does  Harold  go,  Ethel  ? 
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Ethel:  I  don't  know.  He's  hardly  in  the 
service  yet.  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it 
anyway,  because  I — 

Paula:  Oh,  she  isn't  a  bit  more  patriotic 
than  I  am.  She's  been  trying  and  trying  to  keep 
Harold  out  of  it,  I  know  very  well.  [All  girls 
look  suddenly  at  Ethel] 

Ethel  [rising]  :  Yes,  it's  true.  I've  tried 
everything  to  keep  him  from  enlisting.  I  don't 
care  whether  I'm  right  or  not.  It's  easy  to  be 
patriotic  when  you've  got  nobody  to  go,  but  when 
you  have  just  one  and  that  one  your  husband — 
[She  sits  down  again  and  hides  her  face  in  her 
hands.] 

Ruth  [going  to  her  and  patting  her  shoulder]  : 
Don't  cry,  dear.  I  know.  Didn't  John  go  just 
as  we  were  engaged?  Don't  you  think  it  hurt? 
The  only  time  I  can  bear  to  think  of  it  at  all  is  to 
think  how  proud  I'll  be  when  he  comes  home 
again. 

Ethel:     If  he  does  come  home. 

Ruth  :  The  chances  are  just  as  good  for  him 
to  come  back  as  not.  Not  every  man  that  goes 
to  war  is  killed  by  any  means. 

Paula  :  That  is  what  Dickie  says  and  tries  to 
prove  it  to  me  by  figures.  But  I  don't  believe  it. 
I  don't  believe  all  I  hear  about  this  war  anyway. 
No,  and  I  don't  believe  half  I  hear  about  German 
atrocities,  either. 
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Molly  :  There's  no  use  talking  to  you,  Paula. 
You're  not  unpatriotic  in  some  ways,  but  you're 
thoroughly  selfish.  [Enter  Myrtle  Middle  ton  in 
Red  Cross  uniform.] 

Myrtle:  Good  afternoon,  girls.  I  just  ran 
in  to  bring  this  letter  to  you,  Ethel,  and  tell  you 
my  luck.  I'm  going  to  France  with  Dr.  Bradley's 
Red  Cross  unit. 

Sue:     Oh,  Myrtle,  take  me  with  you. 

Myrtle  :  Go  try  your  luck  with  the  Doctor 
as  I  did. 

Paula  :  What  do  you  know  about  nursing, 
Myrtle  Middleton? 

Myrtle  :  Not  enough  to  take  charge  of  a  hos- 
pital immediately,  I  admit,  Paula.  I  think  they'll 
break  me  in  scrubbing  floors. 

Paula  :  You  know  less  about  scrubbing  floors 
than  you  do  nursing. 

Myrtle  :  I  can  learn.  But,  say,  Paula.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  your  husband  had  enlisted. 

Paula:  He  hasn't.  He's  in  the  draft,  that's 
all.     I'm  going  to  claim  exemption  for  him,  too. 

Myrtle:  I  saw  Dickie  Stickney  and  Harold 
Cummings  down  town,  both  in  uniform.  Dickie 
had  evidently  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

Paula  :     Nonsense  !     You  were  dreaming. 
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Myrtle  :  Perhaps.  But  I  thought  I  was  wide 
awake,,  because  I  spoke  to  them  both.  Here's 
your  letter,  Ethel. 

Ethel  [taking  letter]  :  Thank  you.  What  a 
battered  envelope !  It  is  covered  with  foreign 
post-marks,  too.  It  must  have  come  from  abroad. 
Why,  it  may  be  from  Helen  Barrows.  She  is  my 
only  foreign  correspondent.  I  haven't  heard 
from  her  since  the  war  broke  out.  Girls,  you 
remember  Helen.  She  was  my  roommate  the 
last  two  years  in  college.  She  married  a  German 
professor  and  went  to  Germany  to  live.  I'll  read 
her  letter  aloud,  no  doubt  it  will  be  interesting. 
[Opens  letter.]  "Dear  Ethel: — It  is  ages  since  I 
heard  from  you,  so  long  I  wonder  if  you  are  still 
alive.  My  husband  was  called  to  the  colors  and 
was  among  the  first  to  give  his  life  for  his 
Fatherland.  I  have  since  been  living  with  his 
people  and  lately  have  been,  working  in  a  muni- 
tion factory — " 

Paula:  A  munition  factory!  Helen  Bar- 
rcws !  Why,  she  was  the  dearest,  sweetest  thing. 
I  had  a  positive  crush  on  her  the  summer  she 
spent  with  you,  Ethel.  The  idea  of  her  working 
in  a  place  like  that. 

Molly:  Don't  interrupt,  Paula.  Read  on, 
Ethel. 

Ethel:  "I  often  think  of  the  happy,  happy 
days  in  America.  They  will  never  come  again. 
I  wonder  if  I  will  ever  see  home  again !"  *  *  * 
It  is  crossed  and  blotted  here.     Wait,  I  can  read 
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this  sentence :  "I  wish  somebody  would  kill  the 
Kaiser.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  end  this 
awful  slaughter." 

Jean  :  That's  a  queer  sentence  to  get  by  the 
censor. 

Ethel  :  What's  this.  Look,  Sue,  do  I  read  it 
correctly.  [Sue  looks  over  her  shoulder  and 
both  she  and  Ethel  read  aloud  very  slozdy  and 
distinctly.}  "For  writing  this  sentence  your 
friend  was  shot  at  sunrise  this  morning,  May  15, 
1917."     [The  girls  look  at  each  other  in  silence.} 

Jean  :     How  terrible ! 

Ethel  :  She  was  an  American  citizen  and 
we  were  not  at  war.     How  did  they  dare  do  it? 

Molly:  No,  she  wasn't,  Ethel.  When  a 
woman  marries  she  becomes  a  citizen  of  her  hus- 
band's country.  Helen  was  a  German  subject 
and  had  no  redress. 

Paula:  Oh,  I  can't  believe  it!  Helen  Bar- 
rows !  [Stands  up  suddenly.]  Dickie  shall  go  to 
war !  I'll  make  him !  I  wish  I  could  go  myself. 
I've  never  believed  before  stories  of  these  things 
but  now — 

Myrtle  :  I'm  glad  you  read  this  to  us,  Ethel. 
We  all  realize  more  than  ever  before  what  we 
are  escaping. 

Sue:  We  must  go.  I  just  caught  sight  of 
two  recruits  coming  up  the  driveway.  Their 
wives  won't  want  us  around  when  they  receive 
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them.  [Girls  begin  to  put  on  wraps.  Enter 
Harold  Cummings  and  Dickie  Stickney  in  uni- 
form.'] 

Harold:     Don't  run  away  from  us,  girls. 

Molly:  No,  we're  not  afraid  of  you,  but 
we're  very  proud  to  see  you  in  khaki  on  the  other 
hand.  Private  Cummings,  I  salute  you.  Dickie, 
you're  a  brave  man.  [Harold  and  Dickie  stand 
at  attention  with  hands  raised  in  salute  as  one  by 
one  the  girls  pass  out  hi  front  of  them.  Each  girl 
salutes  merrily  as  she  goes.  When  they  have  gone 
Dickie  and  Harold  wheel  zvith  military  precision 
and  face  their  wives,  hands  still  raised  in  salute. 
In  a  flash  Ethel  brings  her  heels  together  and 
raises  her  hand  in  salute.  Then  she  runs  to- 
Harold  and  he  puts  his  arm  about  her.  Paula 
stands  looking  fixedly  at  Dickie  who  does  not 
move  an  inch.] 

Ethel:  Harold!  Harold!  I'm  glad,  and 
sorry  and  glad — [Paula  runs  to  Dickie  and  shakes 
his  arm.] 

Paula:  Dickie,  you  bad  boy.  How  did  you 
dare  to  do  it.  But  if  you  must  do  it,  why  did  you 
enlist  in  the  navy?  The  uniform  isn't  at  all  becom- 
ing. You  look  just  like  a  hand  organ  monkey 
in  it. 

Dickie:  I  tried  everything  and  this  is  the 
only  place  that  would  have  me.  Honest  to  good- 
ness, Paula,  it's  no  cinch  going  to  war  and  get- 
ting the  berth  you  want. 
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Paula:  And  you're  beginning  to  talk  sailor 
lingo  so  soon.  "Getting  a  berth,"  you  said.  The 
next  thing  you  know  you  will  call  me  your 
"heartie"  or  something  like  that.  You  help  me 
on  with  my  coat  and  I'll  take  you  home  and 
teach  you  to  respect  your  wife.  I'll  give  you  the 
worst  wigging  you  ever  had.  [Dickie  winks  at 
Harold  as  he  helps  Paula  on  with  her  coat.] 

Paula:  Goodbye,  Ethel.  Goodbye,  Harold. 
You  put  Dickie  up  to  this  I  know.  You  ought 
to  be  spanked. 

Harold  :  Oh,  Paula,  be  kind  to  him.  Be  kind. 
[Exit  Paula  and  Dickie.]  Poor  fellow,  he'll 
get  his  all  right.  He  says  she's  been  positively 
nasty  about  enlisting,  and  has  threatened  to  make 
a  fool  of  him  by  claiming  exemption  for  him 
if  he  was  drafted. 

Ethel:  Don't  worry  about  Dickie.  Paula 
won't  say  a  word  to  him  now.  After  you  read 
this  letter  you'll  understand.  [Gives  him  letter.] 
But  before  you  read  it,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
didn't  have  to  receive  it  to  make  me  willing  for 
you  to  go.  The  minute  you  slammed  the  door 
and  said  you  were  going  in  spite  of  me  I  was 
willing — more  than  that,  I  was  proud  of  you. 
And— 

Harold  :     And — 

Ethel:  I  think  your  uniform  is  perfectly 
stunning. 
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Harold  :     Brass  buttons,  Ethel,  only  brass  but- 
tons. 

Ethel  :     Women  are  always  caught  with  brass 
buttons  and  I'm  only  a  woman,  you  see. 

[curtain.] 
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for  little  folk.      Delightful  children's  party  in   the  boy  Washington's  home.      15c. 

THAT  BOY  GEORGE  and  THE  LINCOLN  LEAGUE.  Two   unique  dialogs. 

Parts  for   Uncle  Sam,   George   Washington,   two  little  girls  and   chorus.      15c. 

WITH  TRUMPET  AND  DRUM.      A    patriotic    compendium.       Crisp    new    recita- 
tions,   Stirring  Dialogs,   Inspiring  Songs,   Exercises,   etc.     25c. 


Best  Entertainments  for  Commence- 
ment and  Closing  Day 

CLOSING  EXERCISES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.      A  rich  collection  of  recita- 

tions,   dialogs,    and  other  attractive  features ;   bright,   spicy,  up  to  date.      25c. 
CLOSING  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  GRADES.     A    budget    of    wide-awake    recita- 
tions,   two  clever   little   plays,    salutatory,    valedictory,    etc.      Splendid.      25c. 
CLOSING  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.      An    excellent   collection 

of  appropriate  material.      Sensible,    choice,    inspiring.      Rare.      25c. 

TEN  COMMENCEMENT  SONGS.    Choice  new    songs    for    Graduation    Day.    Class 

valedictory  and   farewell  songs.      Set  to  college  songs  or  operatic  selections.      25c. 

SCHOOL  SONGS  FOR  CLOSING  DAY.     A    very    practical    collection    suited    to 

all    grades.     Some    original,    others    set    to    familiar    tunes.      Very    desirable.      15c. 

WHEN  WE  GRADUATE.       Model   Salutatories,    Valedictories;   Outlines  of  Essays 

and   Orations ;    Hints   on    Delivery ;    Class   Mottoes,    General    Helps,    etc.      50c. 
THE  CRIMSON  AND  THE  BLUE.       6m.     6f.    Highest  type  Commencement  play. 

Brilliant  success.      Acting  rights  free  to  purchaser  of  12  copies.     35c  each. 
THE  MASONIC  RING.     Commencement    play    of    excellent    literary   merit,    spicy 

and  clever,  with  a  succession  of  provokingly  funny  climaxes.     35c. 
THE  CHARITY  PUPIL.    Boarding  School  episode,  lively  with  vivacious  pranks. 

Exciting  times.  Strong  plot  with  happy  climax.  Splendid  Class  Play.  25c. 
THE  COMPLETE  FLAG  BOOK.  Contains  an  abundance  of  patriotic  material 
of  all  kinds — plays,  dialogs,  drills,  songs,  exercises,  etc.,  besides  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  information  concerning  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Flag, 
laws  governirg  its  use  and  reverence,  etc.  30c. 
THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY.  A  faithful  dramatization  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  well-known  story,  arranged  for  high  schools  and  other  ad- 
vanced grades.  Probably  no  story  has  been  written  with  more  dramatic 
scenes.  Each  of  the  five  acts  Is  full  of  patriotic  fervor,  loyalty  to  country 
and  to  duty,  pity,  pathos  and  remorse.  It  was  written  for  a  purpose  and 
this  revival  of  the  story  is  timely.     25c. 


